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that lead to it. For they do not know, themselves, 
what lies beyond that gateway, and most of them 
will miss it if they are not helped. 
Barnard College. Grace GoODALE. 



REVIEWS 

Companion to Roman History. By H. Stuart Jones. 
Oxford: The Clarendon Press (1912). Pp. 
x»-f-472. $5.00. 

In the preface Mr. Jones states that he has con- 
fined his field to subjects which can be illustrated 
from material remains, and has excluded those 
which may be adequately studied in manuals un- 
provided with illustrations. The book contains eight 
chapters of such subjects. The first and introduc- 
tory chapter deals with the prehistoric peoples of 
Italy (with a map showing where remains of their 
settlements have been found) ; Roman surveying, 
and the development of the land and town system; 
roads and road-making, and sea-routes. This last 
section on Roman roads with the map to illustrate 
it is most excellent and might well be made into 
a separate chapter. In this first chapter there are 
some obscurities resulting from trying to cover a 
large amount of material briefly (compare the ac- 
counts of the development of Rome and Pompeii), 
and some statements which are open to question. 
On page 35 is one: "But if Rome thus began to 
vie with the great centres of the Hellenistic world 
(whose wealth it was rapidly draining)", etc.; if 
this refers to the second century B.C., as it seems 
to do, it is doubtful whether the Romans were then 
rapidly draining the wealth of the world. Inscrip- 
tions from Delos show that the Southern Italians 
had control of Mediterranean trade in the second 
century B.C. and well down into the first. 

The other chapters deal with Architecture, War, 
Religion, Production and Distribution, Money, Pub- 
lic Amusements and Art. Of these the longest 
chapter is that on architecture. It is divided into 
numerous heads such as Materials and Methods of 
Construction ; Walls, Towers, Gates, and Bridges ; 
Temples; Fora, Basilicae, etc.; Triumphal Arches; 
Baths; Theatres, Amphitheatres, and Circi; Public 
Libraries; Aqueducts, Sewers and Drainage-works; 
Harbours; The Town House; The Country House; 
Tombs. This elaborate subdivision is found in all 
the chapters, thus making the account continuous, 
and yet separate enough for ready reference. The 
information is accurate, and is grouped in such a 
way that a particular subject may be referred to 
without reading a whole chapter. In general the 
book is an excellent reference-book for all the sub- 
jects it contains. There are some defects, but they 
are neither many nor serious. In the chapter on 
Architecture there is an unnecessary amount of 
archaeological detail, such as isolated measure- 
ments of parts of temples; and the same criticism 



might be made of the section on Roman Camps. 
In the chapter on Religion it seems strange that 
no mention is made of the Jewish and the Christian 
religions, seeing that those of Cybele, Isis, and 
Mithra are discussed. There is an error in the 
statement on page 310, that ". . . in 129 B.C. we 
hear of protective measures on behalf of the Italian 
vine-grower", etc. The order issued at that time 
by the Roman government was a particular instance 
and was issued more to please the city of Marseilles, 
with which Rome had just made a treaty, than for 
any protection of Roman vine-growers (compare 
American Historical Review, January, 1913, page 
237, Mercantilism and Rome's Foreign Policy). The 
list of trades included in the chapter on Production 
is confined very largely to those of Rome; a list 
of trades outside of Rome and an account of some 
typical trade Collegia would be a welcome addition. 

To each topic is appended a short bibliography 
which is "to direct the reader who desires to make 
a further study to fuller sources of information". 
The list is made up for the most part of standard 
books; where, however, the results of recent in^ 
vestigation have not found their way into manuals, 
the reference is to periodical literature. The book 
is splendidly illustrated with eighty plates and sixty- 
five figures. There are seven maps, all of which 
are good; the best, possibly, are those of the Ger- 
man limes and that showing the roads and the sea- 
routes. 

The book has the attractive appearance usual to 
Oxford publications, but the pages could have been 
made more attractive if they had not been so 
crowded. In some cases a change of topic is not 
clearly marked (compare e.g. page 151, where the 
subject changes from aqueducts to sewers). 

But there is one vital defect to such a book, a de- 
fect not so much in the book as in the limited field 
chose'n by Mr. Jones. It is not clear why he chose 
the particular subjects or why he should feel that 
he must confine himself to subjects which can be 
illustrated from material remains. A handbook in 
any field should be an accurate, concise, and con- 
venient reference-book for all subjects usually met 
with in that particular field, if it is to meet the 
needs of a student. The fewer subjects contained 
the less its value. A complete handbook in one 
volume is impossible, but several more subjects 
could be treated in a book of reasonable size, as 
Sandys's Companion to Latin Studies shows. In 
a reference-book for Roman history there should be 
a discussion of philosophy as well as of religion, 
of weights and measures as well as of money. The 
calendar deserves a place; there should be a chap- 
ter on law, and on municipal and colonial systems. 
Various other topics would be valuable and would 
not crowd the volume too much — topics such as 
Roman education, palaeography, Roman daily life. 
A brief sketch of writers on Roman history from 
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Tillemont down to the present would be both in- 
teresting and valuable. 

Brym Mawj( College. J. F. FERGUSON. 



Aristophanes und die Nachwelt. Von Wilhelm 
Suss. 1. und 2. Auflage. Leipzig: Th. Weicher 
(1911). 226 pp. 

This is a study of the influence of Aristophanes 
upon later literature — from the dialogues of Lucian 
down to a couple of Munich comedies of 1907 and 
1908 — and of the treatment of his plays by editors 
and professional scholars — from the ancient scholia 
down to some very recent doctor-dissertations. 

It is hardly surprising to find that Aristophanes 
has never been a popular poet, as certain other an- 
cient writers have been popular — Vergil, for ex- 
ample, and Ovid, and Horace, and Plutarch. After 
the Revival of Learning the Plutus was the great 
favorite of his plays all over Europe, and it con- 
tinued to be the favorite for three or four hundred 
years. It fitted the traditional definition of comedy 
as a 'speculum vitae'. The second in point of popu- 
larity — though a very bad second — has been the 
Clouds, which has always received some attention 
because of its treatment of Socrates. 

The influence of his comedies is found in the 
curious satire Eckius Dedolatus (c. 1520), in Eras- 
mus's Senatulus sive yvvaucoavvlbpiov (c. 1529), 
in several passages of Rabelais, in Pierre Le Loyer's 
Nephelococugie (1578), in two or three passages of 
Ben Jonson and Fletcher, in Racine's Les Plaideurs 
(1668). Fenelon and Fontenelle were hostile to 
him, Pierre Bayle and Brumoy thought him inferior 
to Moliere, and Voltaire could say (in 1764) : "Ce 
poete comique, qui n'est ni comique ni poete, n'aurait 
pas ete admis parmi nous a donner ses farces a la 
foire Saint-Laurent; il me parait beaucoup plus 
bas et plus meprisable que Plutarque ne le depeint", 
etc. But Goethe wrote a satire Die Vogel : nach 
dem Aristophanes (1780). And the nineteenth cen- 
tury saw several important imitations : Platen's Die 
verhangnissvolle Gabel (1826) and Der romantische 
Oedipus (1828), Gruppe's Die Winde, Rosenkranz's 
Das Zentrum der Spekulation (1840), H. Hoff- 
mann's Die Mondzugler (1843) — the last three are 
'Hegel-dramas' — a political satire by R. Prutz, Die 
politische Wochenstube (1845), and three remark- 
able Greek comedies by Julius Richter — *Iires (1871), 
Xe\i86i>es (1783), K6xKvyes (1874) — which dealt with 
the prevailing tendencies of classical study, the 
situation of the Kulturkampf, and the wild financial 
speculation of the day. 

In spite of the promise of its title, Professor 
Siiss's book is concerned mainly with German 
scholarship and German literature. There is a chap- 
ter on "Frankreich im 16. 17. und 18. Jahrhundert", 
but there is very little said about France in the 
nineteenth century, and even Rostand's Chantecler 
seems to have been published too late to be men- 



tioned. And English literature — except for two or 
three bits of Jonson and Fletcher which are in all 
the books — is ignored altogether. 

It would have been easy to add many pages on 
the influence of Aristophanes in England. As early 
as 1592 Thomas Nashe had an interesting bit of 
criticism in his Foure Letters Confuted: "Thee I 
imbrace, Aristophanes, not so much for thy Comoe- 
die of the clowd, which thou wrotst against phi- 
losophers, as for in al other thy inuentions thou 
interfusest delight with reprehension". The comedy 
Lingua (produced before the death of Queen Eliza- 
beth) has the old story of "Socrates abused most 
grossly, himself being then a present spectator" 
(2.5). The Return from Parnassus (printed 1607) 
has a fancy borrowed from Clouds 373 (2.2). 
Tomkis's Albumazar (1614) has an imitation of 
Clouds 94 ff. : "To thunder at the frontisterion Of 
great Albumazar" (1.3). Here the only note in 
Hazlitt's edition explains 'frontisterion' as 'entrance 
to a house'. There are some delightful quotations 
from Aristophanes in Burton's Anatomy of Melan- 
choly: see the index to Shilleto's edition. The 
translations of J. Hookham Frere and B. B. Rogers 
ought to be mentioned in any chapter on Aristo- 
phanes and the "Neuzeit", and so ought Swin- 
burne's version in corresponding meter of Birds 
68S-723. Surely something should be said about 
Robert Browning's Aristophanes' Apology (1875), 
or a reference might be given to the article by 
Carl Newell Jackson, Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology, 20 (1909), 15-73. The Ladies in Parlia- 
ment by G. O. Trevelyan (1866) is still interesting 
as a product of "the days of chignons and female 
suffrage". And Matthew Arnold, in his Poor Mat- 
thias, makes a pleasant use of Birds 465-485. 

It would have been in order, also, to mention 
some of the cases in recent years where plays of 
Aristophanes have been presented in Greek — not 
only at Athens, but at various English and Ameri- 
can Universities. The Acharnians was presented 
at the University of Pennsylvania in 1886, the Frogs 
at the University of Toronto in 1902, the Birds at 
Vassar College in 1902 and at the University of 
California in 1903. Aristophanes himself has been 
made one of the characters of a modern Greek 
comedy, the Agora of Demetrio Paparrigopulos 
(Athens, 1871). 

On page 49 it is said that Frischlin's Julius Redi- 
vivus was apparently the first humanistic comedy to 
make some of the characters speak a different lan- 
guage from the others. But in the Cambridge play 
Hymenaeus (edited by G. C. Moore Smith, 1908) 
one of the characters, Fredericus Teutonicus, is 
made to utter occasional scraps of German and 
Dutch. And Hymenaeus seems to have been pro- 
duced in 1578-1579, whereas Julius Redivivus was 
not completed till 1584. 
Thb Johns Hopkins University. W. P. MUSTARD. 



